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JULIUS CHAMBERS EDITOR 





Dip the result of the Suburban surprise you ? 


Strong is a journal’s hold upon the affections of 
the public when midsummer does not unbalance its 
circulation. Such a paper is ONCE A WEEK. Do,you 


follow us? Come on! 





IJARRIET BEECHER STOWE reached the age of eighty- 
one years on June 14th. She is very childish and nerv- 
ous; does not recognize her friends, and fears stran- 


gers. 





SomE men in Paris were arrested for calling Presi- 
dent CARNOT a ‘‘ wooden head.” Unless the prisoners 
are otherwise tough, the good CaRNOoT’s head would be 
less wooden if he sets them free with a reprimand, 





Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. BRIGGS maintained before the 
Presbyterian Social Union of New York, at Syracuse, 
that ‘*there can be no unity without diversity.” The 
world, and many of the churches, seem to be full of 
both, whether the two elements can exist without each 
other or not. 





It will take nearly five months, and no end of torch- 
lights, loud talk and some foolish talk to find out which 
of the two parties the people want to rule them for the 
next four years. But the decision will be made, and we 
will have no armed kickers, because we are really and 
truly a republic. 


ONE party organ taunts the other with lack of en- 
thusiasm—that no demonstrations are made over the 
nominations at Chicago and Minneapolis. The coun- 
try, on the other hand, should be congratulated on the 
passing of *‘ enthusiasm,” with its wasteful rallies and 
demoralizing political hurrahing. 


THE New York Tribune intimates that it is tired of 
the expression “literary art,” and asks to know whether 
or not anybody knows what ‘literary art ” is. ‘‘ Liter- 
ary fellows” would do well to stand from under ; it will 
be their turn next. But it is really unkind of the Jri- 
bune to speak so disrespectfully ; it was slightly literary 
itself, once upon a time. 


In the warm weather we are told: ‘‘ Don’t excite 
yourself ; don’t eat too much ; don’t touch a cucumber 
with your teeth, nor swallow it whole; don’t look up 
at the thermometer ; don’t try too hard to collect bad 
debts; don’t drink beer, nor ice-water, nor warm water, 
but eat the ice; don’t do—anything.” Another don’t 
almost escaped : Don’t bother us. 


ONE theory of cyclones is that they strike an object 
and explode, blowing the cohesion all out of it; and 
that they do not, as a matter of fact, blow things away, 
merely. The Chicago cyclone threw brickbats at peo- 
ple, instead of whole bricks. The explosionists have it. 
A cyclone, like all movements that effect anything, has 
elements in it other than wind. 


NEWSPAPER men—and an occasional “ journalist ”— 
seem to find favor with the present administration. 
It is currently reported that General FELIx Agnus, of 
the Baltimore American, will get a portfolio in a 
forthcoming reorganization of the Cabinet. It is about 
time the press had something to say in national affairs, 
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An editorial adviser right at his elbow: President HaR- 
RISON will have been born under a thrice lucky star, if 
this ‘‘ journalistic venture” pans out satisfactorily. 


ALL the European Governments, except that of 
Russia, have accepted President HaRRIsoN’s invitaticn 
to a monetary conference. It is hoped that they will 
not demonetize silver, though European political econ- 
omy at present seems inclined in that direction. Our 
silver propagandists, even if they are propagandists, 
should be accorded a full hearing. 





CONGRESSMAN SIMPSON has been renominated by the 
People’s party at Wichita, Kan. Fusion with the 
Democrats throughout the State is strongly advocated 
by some of the third party leaders and by all the Demo- 
crats, We do hope Brother SIMPSON and the rest of the 
brethren will stay out of the old parties and help us in- 
dependents to build our New Political Party this Sum- 
mer and Autumn. We are—about to become—the 


People. 





CoNnsUL-GENERAL NEW has returned to his post in 
London. As President HARRISON is renominated all 
right, Mr. NEw can brave the angry and aggressive 
billows with a courage born of the conviction that, let 
them roar, surge and trough the good ship never so 
desperately, they are as nothing to the tempestuous 
waves of opposition encountered by him, DEPEW and 
the rest of the ‘‘ boys” at Minneapolis, when the com- 
bined forces of the opposition split in two in the 
middle. 


WitTH the death of General Ext T. STACKHOUSE, 
Farmers’ Alliance Congressman from the Sixth South 
Carolina District, and the prospective absorption of 
Congressman SIMPSON by fusion with the Democrats in 
Kansas, the People’s party is two members short. One- 
half of this loss cannot be helped, and the hat is tilted 
in reverence over the bier of the departed statesman ; 
but the other half is ‘‘downright discouraging ” to the 
reformer and his friend, the farmer. 


HAIL TO COLUMBUS! 


\ E have great pleasure in announcing that we have 

secured from his literary executor, Mr. HORACE 
L. TRAUBEL, the last poem written by WALT WHITMAN, 
and completed only a few days before his death. It’s 
theme is a grand one, being the exaltation of CoLuUM- 
Bus and the stupendous results of his adventurous 
career. We shall reproduce the original handwriting, 
and trust that it will prove a study for younger poets 





who venture to write verse in order to send it to us, and - 


to equally unfortunate contemporaries. It will be seen 
with what untiring patience ‘‘ The Good, Gray Poet ” 
labored over his lines. The poem is our exclusive 
property and will be copyrighted. It will appearin our 
next issue. It will Be followed by an article on WALT 
WHITMAN'S last days, penned by the hand of a loving 
friend, as full of pathos as anything that the poet 
ever wrote. 





POLITICS AS A STEADY DIET. 


AS THIS is a people’s government it is only right, 
natural and to be expected that we should be in politics, 
more or less, all the time. That is what we are here 
for—we, the people. If we do not attend to our own 
politics, nobody else will do it for us—and a certain 
class of self-seeking politicians will attend to our poli- 
tics for their own benefit. Let us fasten a pin cra peg 
right here. 

This refers to what we term intellectual politics. 
We need that brand in stock all the time. -We must 
keep posted. We must avoid. very partisan journals 
and cut the political acquaintance of selfishly partisan 
workers. We must endeavor to fathom the schemes of 
these latter. If we feel satisfied that, barring a certain 
species of low cunning possessed by them, we are more 
intellectual than the workers, we may be sure that the 
latter are in the employ of scheming and brainy leaders 
who are not devoted to the public welfare and presume 
upon the gullibility of the public. If our votes can be 
conscientiously cast against the party represented by 
such leaders, without helping a set of leaders equally 
unscrupulous, it should be done. But thisis avery large 
and a very essential 7f. 

Intellectual politics needs the assistance of ‘ prac- 
tical politics”—a term which has come to have a bid 
meaning. It does not deserve it. Practical politics— 
which ought to mean practical self-government—ought 
to be as decent as practical business of any other kind. 
It is highly important that it should’be so, for, as we 
said before, that is what we, the people, are here for. 

If penitentiary birds and rowdies are bent on com- 
mitting frauds on the ballot, now is the time to watch 
and oppose them. Every good citizen owes it to him- 
self to attend caucuses and primaries. He should fear- 
lessly look out for all cases of intimidation against his 
neighbor, and as fearlessly denounce it, and prevent its 
consummation at the ballot-box. He should ‘turn 
down” any politician, great or small, who aims to play 
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upon the ignorance or easy-going good-nature of 
voters. It is high time to stop this, and the people 
can do it. 

But we, the people, must take hold. At all times 
this brand of politics is in order ; and the present is as 
good a year as any in which to begin the good work. 


FICTION FOR AMERICANS. 


ANY novel-writers are like the man who loves to. 
hear himself talk. They seem to fancy that if a 
string of words—sometimes called ‘ word - pictures” 
—suits them, it must beasource of indefinable admira- 
tion to the reader. The fact is, the reader is not “out” 
for words, even in the time-killing species of novel. He 
is reading for the facts and interest and pleasure of the 
narrative. Ornate diction, high-sounding description 
and full details of localities, characters, motives and 
probabilities are intolerable in a story of commonplace, 
or, worse still, in that more frequent outrage upon the 
novel-reading public—the commonplace story with 
impossible attachments and concomitants of tragedy. 
The reader of to-day is looking for substance. There 
are many novels that are all substance; and no other 
kind can live or furnish the novelist a living. Space- 
writing, word-spinning, agnosticism, reformisms cannot 
make up for lack of interest and plot. The story. must 
exist first, before any embellishments or extraneous 
matter is allowed to swell its dimensions between the 
covers. Persons having no story to tell, but brainfuls 
of isms, will do well to stick to the latter, under that 
name. 

Not only the idler, but the busy man of affairs, will 
find relief and pleasure in anovel that is all cream and 
no skim-milk. The ideal American novel-writer is a 
practical person. He or she will describe localities with 
direct reference to the essential needs of the plot, only. 
Such a writer will surely not mention “ beautiful eyes,” 
except when absolutely necessary. 

The Greek drama, which is all action, is superior, 
artistically, to the Greek epic, which is largely so. The 
novel has been diverging too widely from the drama in 
modern times. The husk is too large and the nubbin 
is too small. American readers do not want even a 
very good story that is buried in a heap of conversa- 
tional and descriptive rubbish. Give them the story 
without the rubbish and they will pay you for it. 


GLADSTONE’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


LADSTONE has altered his Irish Home Rule plan. 
He now proposes to altogether exclude the Irish 
from the Imperial Parliament, or to so curtail their 
rights therein that they will not be able to interfere 
with British legislative business. The impulsive patriot 
may rebel against this scheme ; but we think we see in 
it a nucleus of justice to England, Scotland and Wales 
as well as the germ of success for the Irish National 
movement. Give Irishmen a home Parliament, and it 
would be unjust to the rest of the ‘ Union” to clothe 
Ireland also with powers and privileges in the Imperial 
Parliament, equal to those of Scotland, for example, 
that demands no separate local legislature. 

Home Rule for Ireland, even in this dark hour of par- 
tial disgrace, has its worst enemies in Ulster. The peo- 
ple of the larger island have no ground of objection to 
the Irish movement except that British business is be- 
ing, and may be in future, blocked by Irish agitation. 
Remove the possibility of this with a Parliament in Col- 
lege Green, and the Ulster opposition will be all that is 
left. In time and with moderation that, too, must 
yield. 

The time for cold calculation in Ireland’s case has 
followed the partial wreck of her hopes. Let the wreck 
float whither it will, The Home Rule principle still 
contains the germ of life. Not oratory nor impulsive- 
ness will awaken the germ to development. Money, 
though an essential aid, is not a prime factor, though 
an important one. Cash will be forthcoming from the 
third generation of Ireland’s children in North and 
South America; but the most difficult thing to obtain 
is Celtic coolness at the right time. Now is the time 
for coolness. Let GLADSTONE’S new move be viewed in 
cold blood. If it succeeds, we sincerely believe it will 
prove the very best plan of Home Rule for Ireland. 











THE case of the attorney-general of New Jersey 
against the Reading ccal combine will be argued before 
Chancellor McGiLL July 7th. Counsel for the State 
were ready for trial June 15th ; but the railroads were 
not, and asked for an extension of time in order to pre- 
pare an answer. The extension was granted, with the 
understanding that the answer prepared must be served 
upon the attorney-general and his associate counsel, 
and that time must be allowed in which to examine it. 
This looks like vigilance and vigor on the part of the 
State of New Jersey ; it remains to be seen what will 
come of it. It is to be hoped that the railroad attorneys 
may not prepare an answer so knotty that the New 
Jersey counsel will need all Summer to examine it. 


Joun E. REDMOND, M.P., addressed a meeting in the 
New York Academy of Music on the i5th inst., and was 
enthusiastically welcomed. This is the beginning of 
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another effort to bring Irish Nationalists and their sup- 
porters together. Mr. REDMOND comes as an emissary 
of peace. Though the cause of Home Rule for Ireland 
received such a setback from the downfall and death of 
PARNELL that many good people have thought it a hope- 
less cause, yet signs of life were not wanting at the 
Academy meeting. The brave hearts who, like RED- 
MOND, believe and feel that the germ of liberty is im- 
mortal even in unhappy Ireland’s case, are entitled to 
the earnest and substantial support of friends of lib- 
erty every where. : 





AUTOCRATIC ECONOMY. 


THERE is an institution among us here in New York— 


though it is slightly above us in altitude and éxceedingly 
so in point of authority, yet it is proper to say it 1s among 
us. We refer, of course, to the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road. This institution is occasionally a prominent figure 
in newspaper reports, and as such it has played a varie- 
gated rdle—autocrat over the unfortunates who pay five 
cents to caress a leather strap in an imaginary téte-a-téte ; 
defendants in damage suits brought by real estate owners 
and rebellious subjects ; victim, for the congaeror is a power 
not of this world, of an occasional snowstorm ; falling off 
its perch into the streets in obedience to Nature’s law of 
gravitation, which will not allow anything to stay in the 
air forever; in collisions more frequently; in scourges 
from brethren of the press; in snarls often with belated 
tipplers; suffering from innocuous desuetude during the 
heat of the day, when human beings in the metropolis 
stick to terra firma, and maddened by the madding crowd 
that ply through the air at morn and eventide. 

But the Manhattan is now playing in a new role. 
Times are hard and economy is demanded. Passengers 
are scarce; and when the little nickel is not forthcoming, 
no seat, no strap, no ‘‘ express,’’ no affable guard, no “‘step 
lively,” no Manhattan Railroad! When nickels fall off, 
expenses must be kept down, trains and affable guards 
taken off, and the few “ public’ who travel in such desul- 
tory fashion at all hours of day or night may wait for the 
next train or keep the nickel and walk. 

It is true that Manhattan stock sells at 130, and that 
it makes a great deal of money mornings and evenings, on 
very small investment; but that is just why economy is 
demanded. When the Manhattan has a good thing it 
knows how to take care of it. The inconvenience to well- 
meaning people, and the barefaced imposition on the pub- 
lic, seem to count for nothing in the economic spasm now 
afflicting the only power that ever made the entire people 
of New York toe the mark. The reason for this is that 
the Manhattan knows it is boss, and intends to continue 
in that réle. The new rdle is subsidiary. 

——— >» @ + 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 

HAVEN’T towns any rights which the inhabitants of 
other towns are bound to respect? Large cities are be- 
coming so crowded in the United States, and at the same 
time so well surrounded by highly attractive suburban 
villages, that the excursion business is becoming highly 
popular and profitable. If any village has a handsome 
sea-beach, or iake-side, or hilltop to which visitors are 
naturally attracted, some enterprising fellow in the city 
tries to buy ground to which to send excursion parties, 
and for some strange reason the majority of excursionists 
from any city are not the most desirable class of visitors 
to any place whose permanent residents are fond of peace 
and of knowing everyone whom they may meet in their 
own streets. A handsome little town, not far from New 
York, is now struggling hard against some enterprising 
men who propose to run a horsecar line into it so as to 
unload a large number of picknickers every Sunday, and 
apparently the excursion manager will succeed. Of 
course it doesn’t matter at all to him that a large propor- 
tion of the people whom he carries will sprinkle them- 
selves all over the place and destroy the Sunday privacy 
of the inhabitants, but the people themselves are so an- 
noyed and disgusted at the prospect that a number of 
them threaten to sell out and move to some place not so 
attractive. Another town of similar character is invaded 
every Sunday during the Summer by a thousand or more 
persons whose principal interest seems to be to quench an 
undying thirst; they dash through the prettiest streets all 
day long by car-\oads,stage-loads and wagon-loads, raising 
their voices in song which is more remarkable for volume 
than tune or time, and which sometimes competes with 
the regular services of the various churches of the village. 
There seems to be no possibility of legal enactments which 
can rid surburban residents of this sort of nuisance, but 
unless human nature is more patient in these places than 
itis elsewhere, it wouldn’t be surprising if some vigilance 
committees were organized to protect individual rights 
and exclude city loafers, no matter what the outlay in 
bulldogs and shotguns, 

There is a great deal of talk of the unfairness of the 
South to the colored man, but once in awhile something 
turns up to show that the North is quite as unfair, or else 
that the colored man is not as intelligent as sometimes he 
seems. For instance, a few days ago a colored lawyer, 
who is really a very clever fellow, appeared in the Su- 
preme Court in the city of New York to conduct a case, 
and the announcement was made that never before had a 
colored pleader appeared in that court. There is no 
‘color line ” in that or any other court in this city. The 
only reason a colored lawyer had not previously shown 
himself was that there are very few members of the Bar 
who are of African extraction, and that ef the few who 
exist none had been able to get a case in so high a court. 
If, after all, Northern sympathizers with the Southern 
blacks are brought to realize that the trouble at the South 
is not that the negro is abused, but that he generally is 
mentally incompetent to fill high places, there may be a 
healthy political change in Northern feeling. 
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There is no end to the new businesses that turn up in 
the United States. The latest is that cf answering relig- 
ious doubts for a regular fee, to wit: one dollar per doubt. 
The advertiser is a clergyman and probably serves his own 
congregation for nothing, but has some spare time on his 
hands and is willing to oblige others at the price speci- 
fied. He ought to make a great deal of money when once 
fairly before the public in his new capacity, for doubt is 
about all there is to the religion of the great majority of 
people. 

The Russian authorities seem to fear American news- 
papers and magazines. Otherwise they couldn’t have been 
so cruel as to expel from the kingdom Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low, the writer, and his friend, the artist Remington. The 
fault of these gentlemen is: that they put into black and 
white whatever they. see, and do it plainly. Their expul- 
sion may possibly be good for Russia, but it is quite rough 
on the people of the United States, who have no ill-will 
toward the Russian Bear, would like to know a great deal 
more about him, and, in spite of anything that may be 
said against him, will continue to think him a pretty 
good fellow. 

The public have been quite apathetic about trusts for a 
long time, probably because these organizations have be- 
come so numerous that the people regard them as inevita- 
ble and have made up their minds to endure what there 
seems no present possibility of curing, but now that the 
undertakers have started in the trust line there will be an 
uprising which will astonish everybody who conducts 
funerals-for revenue only. The funeral is about the most 
expensive luxury that anyone in the United States can 
indulge in. Until the bill comes the friends of the late 
lamented are in a frightful state of uncertainty as to 
whether there will be anything left in the house after pay- 
mentis made. A little while ago a New York clergyman 
lost one of his family, ordered as modest a funeral as the 
undertaker could devise, for a person of the clergyman’s 
standing, with the result that the poor man couldn’t pay 
any other bill in the twelve months which it took him to 
save the money to satisfy the dealer in coffins. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a society has been organized 
to put an end to such extortions, and the other churches 
would do Well to follow the example thus set, unless all 
of their parishioners who are likely to die have their lives 
heavily insured. 

How easy it is to leave one’s house in condition to be 
robbed was startlingly proved a few days ago in New 
York, where a robber confessed that he had “gone 
through” at least two buildings or sets of apartments a 
day for more than a year, always getting something to 
pay expenses in the way of business, and never being 
caught, watched oreven suspected. There are so many 
ways of getting into houses, especially in this warm 
season of the year when almost everyone sleeps with open 
windows, that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to look into hard- 
ware stores and see what new and cheap alarms have been 
devised for attachment to windows and doors, and also to 
change the locks so that any sort of key or pick cannot 
open the door when the occupants of the house are away. 
A visit to any police station, and a slight expenditure of 
good manners on the officer in charge, will enable anyone 
to see the sort of tools with which burglars operate and 
show how entirely useless are most of the keys, bolts and 
other door-fastenings in general use. 

What has happened in Philadelphia? More than a 
dozen people were sunstruck there last week, and as 
physicians say no one is ever sunstruck unless in a hurry, 
or in some other form of agitation, it begins to look as if 
Philadelphia had been greatly belied, and wasn’t such a 
quiet, sleepy old place after all. 

Another rich old man has died without any heirs 
whom he seemed to know about, yet he wasn’t able to 
reach his grave in peace before some relations turned up 
to act as mourners and to make cause for mourning 
among the people to whom the old gentleman had willed 
his property. When will rich men learn to give away 
their property before they die instead of leaving it to be 
fought over afterward, and to take up a great deal of 
newspaper space which might be devoted to topics far 
more interesting and less injurious to faith in human 
nature ? 

What delightful new arrangements are being gotten up 
in the art of war! It spite of all the peace congresses, 
and the harmony of nations, and the international con- 
ventions of every kind, the men of warcontinue to get up 
things the mere mention of which sends a cold chill 
through anyone. A man has just devised a new bullet 
which shall expand into mushroom shape after it succeeds 
in entering the human form divine. It isn’t necessary to 
go into particulars as to the sort of excavation which 
would have to be made before a lump of lead of that kind 
could be extracted. Another man has a cannon which 
shal] fire luminous projectiles, so that the entire field of 
battle may be kept well lighted at night and the fighting 
may go on until one side or other is used up, instead of 
allowing the long rest between dusk and dawn in which 
each army may recuperate through rest and reinforce- 
ments. A little more of this sort of thing and the whole 
world will be scared out of going to war at all, which is 
probably the only way in which fighting will ever be 
ended. 

About this time every year someone arises to remark 
that American patriotism has gone into decadence, the 
excuse for the statement being that there are no longer 
any Fourth of July, parades. The truth is, that the 
patriotic flame is as bright and warm as ever; but the sun 
always tries, in July, to outshine it, and has succeeded so 
wellin many past “ Fourths” that the patriotic but prudent 
citizen has learned to display his love of country in some 
manner other than that of tramping through city streets or 
country roads with close-buttoned coat on his back and a 
gun on his shoulder. Besides, hatred of England used te 
be the animating spirit of a great many Fourth of July 
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celebrations; but since our great four-year family quarrel 
of thirty years ago we, as a people, have been learning 
that hatred is a rather mean spirit to bring out of a war. 
An old-fashioned Fourth of July oration couldn’t hold a 
crowd together nowadays, even if there were a promise of 
a free feed at the end of it and a brass band to play “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” by the hour. The man who wishes to cele- 
brate the day properly doesn’t need a crowd to help him; 
the Declaration of Independence is quite as effective for 
personal inspiration when read under one’s own vine and 
fig-tree, or in the coolest room in the house, as when it. is 
roared from a platform at a perspiring mass of humanity, 
each atom of which is trying to crowd every other atom 
out of the shadiest leaning-place, and is, at the same time, 
trying to dodge the flies and mosquitoes, 


Judge Tourgee has written a number of powerful books 
on the everlasting Southern question, but if he doesn’t 
wish to lose his grip upon his admirers he will have to re- 
vise his recent prophecy, that unless the attitude of the 
South toward the colored race changes “we shall have 
within the next ten years a massacre such as has not been 
paralleled since the French Revolution.” Thousands of 
Republicans as ardent as Judge Tourgee are scattered 
throughout the Southern States, but they can’t see the 
slightest indication of a change of nature in the Afro- 
American. The darkey remains, as he always has been, an 
affectionate creature; he is as fond of most of his white 
neighbors as if they were of his own color, and he hates a 
‘bad nigger’’ just as cordially as the whitest Southerner 
alive. He does not like to hear of one of his own race be- 
ing lynched, but he knows that there is but one offense for 
which a black man is condemned by Judge Lynch, and 
that it is one for which all decent men feel like killing the 
offender. Hundreds of white men have been lynched out 
West for smaller crimes, and the work still goes on. The 
life of a decent colored man is just as safe in the Southern 
States as it would ke anywhere up North. The judge 
should go South again and be re-introduced to the people ; 
Northern men who live there will assure him that he is all 
wrong, and should he think that their statements are 
prompted by policy or fear he can go to the darkies them- 
selves and hear exactly the same story. There are enough 
facts to fight over in the coming election; there’s no ex- 
cuse for springing wild and frightful fancies on the public 
mind. JOHN HABBERTON. 

——_>+-_ e+ ____—_ 
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NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 

“In My Lady’s Service,” by T. B. Russell, is a well- 
written and enjoyable sketch. It is full of amusing situa- 
tions and gives interesting details and incidents of life in 
the artistic and social circles of London. It is well plotted, 
true to life, and in many chapters quite exceptional as 
a specimen of high-grade modern novelette. It will be 
issued with Vol. IX., No. 12. 

A book which the Government of Russia has prohibited 
from circulating in that country will be issued in two 
parts, with Vol. IX., Nos. 13 and 14. We have paid the 
author his price for the book, though we cannot copyright 
it in this country. After carefully examining this sensa- 
tional production in the light of the indisputable facts of 
the Russian social and political situation, we firmly be- 
lieve that the main plot of its thrilling narrative is true 
to life. The novel is not, however, a political novel, pure 
and simple. It may best be described as a story of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. In a series of surprising situations 
a young Englishman finds himself, successively: in love 
with a charming young lady, who is a Russian Nihilist in 
disguise ; carrying, for her sake, from Genoa to St. Peters- 
burg, an infernal machine under seal, thinking all the 
time he had a casket of jewels; delivering the “casket” to 
an unknown and suspicious personage under the eyes of 
Russian spies; in a Russian dungeon under the River Neva, 
charged with murder; on his way to Siberia with other 
unfortunates, guarded by Cossacks, from whom he escapes 
and returns to England; arrested for and almost convicted 
of two horrible murders in London; saved from the gal- 
lows by the fair Russian Nihilist, whom he met and married 
on his return to his native land. On his tria , Scotland 
Yard and many of his former club friends in London 
firmly believe him guilty. The story is by far the most 
dramatic literary performance that has appeared in Eng- 
lish literature for many years. 


> 2+ 

GRADUATION DAY AT WEST POINT. 
GuiTTERING uniforms and tasteful feminine apparel, in which the 
gay hues of the balmy season predominated, gave a holiday ap- 
pearance to historic West Point on June 11th, when the graduates 
of 92 received their diplomas at the hands of Secretary of War 


Elkins. The ceremony itself was distinguished by military sim- 
plicity, and was all the more impressive on that account.—(See 
page 12.) 





> @ + 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
June 26—Sunday—“ The true worshipers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth: for thé Father seeketh such to worship "im.’ 
~st John iv. 23. 
June 27—Monday— ~ : 
*“ Time hath a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes.’ 
June 28—Tuesday— 
** Stone wails do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an heritage.”—Richard Lovelace. 
June 29—Wednesday— 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”"—Gray. 
June 30—Thursday—* The day is always his who works in it with 
sincerity and great aims.”"—Emerson. 
July 1—Friday—“‘ Labor is preferable to idleness, as brightness 
to rust.”— Plato. } : ‘ 
* Virtue lies in the effort, not the prize.”"—Addison, 
July 2—Saturday (President Garfield shot, 1881)-- 
* Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the living present! 
Hearts within, and God o’erhead! "— Longfellow. 


oy 


— Shakespeare. 
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CARNIVAL FEATURES OF THE CELEBRATION IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


1.—Bunxer Hill Monument. 2,—The Cannibals and Victim. 8.—Walkiog for the Cake, 4.—The Procession Passing through City Square. 5.—The Fifty Headless Men. 
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OVER hill and dale, over the white Westchester turn- 
— over ground that*has been made historic by the 
eeds of Harvey Birch and the tales of Cooper, caravans 
of visitors are now making pilgrimages to the home of 
Whitelaw Reid. From Rye and from White Plains sta- 
tions friends, reporters, brass_bands and campaign clubs 
have made Ophir Farm their Mecca ever since the Minne- 


apolis Convention presented Mr. Reid’s name as the can- . 


didate for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Ophir Farm of to-day is not the Ophir Farm with 
which Ben Holliday astonished the natives of Westchester 
County twenty years ago. After he had made his fortune 
in the hustling days of the West with his pony expressand 
kindred schemes, he bought this tract of about eight hun- 
dred acres, four miles from White Plains and four and a half 
from Rye, and built himself a castle of the good old kind, 
with tower and keep and all the appointments o: a feudal 
estate. His herd of buffalo and elk and the half-wild In- 
dians which he brought with him from the West are still re- 
membered in White Plains, and many stories are still told 
of ‘‘ Patsy Injun,” the last of Ben Holliday’s tribe. 

After Holliday’s money had gone down into that hole 
in Wall Strzet, John Roaca bought the property, but mis- 
fortune also overtook him, and the estste passed into the 
hands of Mr. Reid. He owned it for one year and came 
home one hot day in July, 1888, to find the family on the 
lawn and the house in flames. It was a stone house, but 

‘it burnt like tinder and was almost completely destroyed. 
On the ruins of the old castle this new one has been reared. 

The present mansion is a stately pile of granite quar- 
ried on the premises, and has a beautiful outlook over a 
lawn that stretches for a quarter of a mile to the wood- 
lawns toward the Sound and beyond that, over the leafy 
hills and valleys, the glimmer of the water in the dis- 
tance can be seen. The entrance hall, seventy-two feet in 
— to the marble staircase at the rear, is of pink Eta- 
wah marble, except a frieze of Venetian glass mosaic, 

three feet high, which is the finest thing of its kind in the 
country. - 

The doors to the dining, drawing and reception-rooms 
are hung with maroon satin. The dining-room is fifty 
feet long, with great windows fronting the lawn. The red 
mahogany trimmings and deep tones of the embossed 
leather hangings of the rooms make a magnificent picture. 

The drawing-room is on the right of the hall, and is fin- 
ished in oak and gilt. At the end-of this room is the main 
library, fringed with bookcases and containing a fireplace 
in red marble that is a monument of beauty and is the es- 
pecial pride of Mr. Reid. Adjoining it is Mr. Reid’s pri- 
vate writing-room, about fifteen feet square and hung with 
leather. This room is entirely cut off from the rest of the 
house and has a private entrance from the veranda. It is 
a@ most beautiful room, with its views of lawn and wood- 
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land and its quiet sense of seclusion. Upstairs are the 
family rooms, beautifully decorated in Louis Quatorze 


and Venetian styles. 
It will be some time yet before Ophir Farm has taken 


‘on all the improvements contemplated by Mr. Reid. 












New barns, dairies, electric 
houses are still to be built. 
and cool veranda are beautiful and extensive. 
tire house is fire-proof and has cost in the neighbor 
hood of a million dollars, 


light stations and engine- 
The views from the broad 
The en- 


THE COUNTRY SEAT OF WHITELAW REID, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 








A NOVA SCOTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 


THE name of Nova Scotia is invariably associated in 
the tourist’s mind with the memories of Evangeline and 
her unfortunate countrymen. In consequence, the few 
Americans who wend their steps thither in Summer-time 
seldom extend their explorations beyond their compara- 
tively small tract of country bordering the Bay of Fundy, 
rendered famous by Longfellow’s immortal poem. They 
cross over from Boston, land at the modest seaport of 
Yarmouth, and make haste to gain the steam-cars that 
will convey them to their destination fifty miles away, 
totally unmindfui of the wild but picturesque regions 
lying in the towns’ vicinity. A friend of mind who knows 
Nova Scotia well suggested that, instead of following this 
beaten track, we make the trip from Boston as far as 
Yarmouth, and then strike inland toward the Tusket 
Lakes. This was acted upon a couple of weeks ago, and I 
feel that many readers of ONCE A WEEK, with sporting 
proclivities, will be glad to hear the result of our under- 
taking. 

Landing at Yarmouth bright and early in the morning, 
the sight of asmall and busy maritime port settled snugly 
on the shores of a barren inlet meets one’s gaze, but not 
even after making the tour from one end to the other would 
you suspect the proximity of gorgeous lakes teeming 
with salmon and trout, or woods where game is abundant; 
you would never suspect this after viewing the unpromising 
landscape which serves as a frame for the picture of which 
you temporarily form a part. The prospect brightens, 
however, as soon as you attain the eminence of one of the 
many church or watch-towers in the place, for then ona 
fine day you may discern in a northeasterly direction the 
waters of the Tusket River, with its handsome fringe of 
pine, spruce and hemlock, and, as Munchausen might put 

it, your ear may even catch the cry of the festive moose 
anxiously awaiting your presence and yourrifle. It isa 
mystery to me, in truth, why, with the landscape and its 
attendant attractions, these canny Scotchmen, who seem 
to form the bulk of the town’s population, have not de- 
vised a means for diverting a portion of the stream of 
Summer tourists into the direction of the Tusket. Why 
have they not studded its banks with hotels and turned it 
into another Adirondack region? For my own part, Iam 
glad they have not, as the result to me might have been 
as unsatisfactory as was a recent trip to the great New 
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York forest with its rascally guides and extortionate 
hostelries. 

Needless to say that our sojourn in Yarmouth was of 
short duration, and, seated in a comfortable gig, we were 
soon on our way to Kemptville, a village thirty miles 
inland. 

Attaining a point of high ground at this place, a view 
is obtained that acts like a revelation to the strangcr 
whose eye has become used to the monotonous barrenness 
of Yarmouth’s immediate surroundings. Far below him, 
stretching away indefinitely, lies a long string of innumer- 
able lakes, following the course of the Tusket River, each 
connected with the other by little narrow waterways. 
Their shores are bordered by forests of comparatively 
young trees, beneath which partridge nestle and bullfrogs 
croak. Aboriginal tradition says these woods were once 
inhabited by mammoth squirrels which were dangerous to 
hunters, and that a holy chief of the Mic-Mac tribe was 
rewarded by the Great Spirit for his virtue by having his 
prayer for their annihilation granted. The animals were 
reduced to their present size, and henceforth dreaded man 
as much as he had hitherto dreaded them. 

Our course lay down the Tusket, passing through the 
lakes, fishing for trout as we proceeded. We were obliged 
to navigate our boat from one lake to the next by the 
operation of shooting the rapids. There is only one rapid 
that is dangerous to any serious extent, and that is 
known as the Bad Falis, being located at a point where 
the river flows within nearer distance of the sea. Trout- 
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fishing in these regions is the very finest sport of its kind, 
because the fish are not persecuted by the rapacious 
angler who infests more accessible waters. This absence, 
as I say, of overfishing, which is a delightful reality on the 
Tusket, produces, when taken in connection with the 
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remote wildness of the country, a condition of things 
sufficient to charm the heart of the most exacting Wal- 
tonian. The trout here are always vigorous, lively and 
sportive to the last degree, besides abounding in luxuriant 
profusion. Coached by the local knowledge of our guide, 
and by the additicnal aid of his professional and accurate 
selection of the proper fly, we successfully and successively 
whipped both rapid currents and deep, shady pools with 
very flattering and reassuring results. We were always 
able to pick out the best places, and to make the most of 
them when found. Many enviable hours were thus passed 
in sequestered corners and nooks along the river, paddling 
from one spot to another, and casting our flies along the 
surface, waiting for the moment when we should be called 


upon to detach another shining silvern or golden prize 


from the hook and drop it into the basket to swell the 
record of another day’s success. Where the deeper water 
approaches the rapids the operation of capturing the fish 
is fraught with more difficulty, and calls for a much 
greater degree of knowledge and skill. For when the trout, 
which has already been hooked, once gets into the stronger 
currents it is no longer a matter of lazily playing him 
from your seat in the boat. You will be obliged to wade 
and jump from one vantage point to another in hot but 
diplomatic pursuit, care being exercised to keep the 
proper degree of tension on, and reel in and out just the 
requisite length of line, and to avoid snapping the rod. 
These are points in which proficiency is to be gained only 
by practice. 

At night we moored our boat and camped on the river- 
bank under canvas. This was one of the most enjoyable 
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features of the trip. After the fatigue of the day we 
pitched our tent, spread blankets on the ground, and, 
throwing ourselves lazily upon them, watched with an 
amused interest the proceedings of the guide, who was 
meantime busying himself in the preparation of our sup- 
per. Hewas an adroit manipulator of the scanty conven- 
iences of our itinerant commissariat. His facility in kin- 
dling a fire, and by care reducing it to a condition of bright, 
clear, glowing heat which never thenceforth emitted a sus- 
picion of smoke and formed an ideal furnace for cooking 
purposes, was quite remarkable, and he had a way of 
dressing the trout and frying it in a pan with butter 
which, judging it by results, was the swiftest, neatest and 
most satisfactory culinary act we had ever seen. He 
would not touch fish himself, but cooked a piece of salt 
pork for his own use in preference. I may say that the 
tourist, in selecting a guide, should, if he speak only Eng- 
lish, take one of Anglo-Saxon race, of whom several may 
be found at Kemptville. On the other hand, if the trav- 
eler speak French, there is nothing like a native Acadian 
guide. These men—the descendants of the subjects of 
Louis XV., who, when driven from Acadia, after a period 
of exile in many cases drifted back to the southern parts 
of Nova Scotia, forming settlements along the banks of 
the Tusket River—are as different from the modern 
Frenchman as day is from night. They have a horror of 
frogs, and care only for the simplest food, knowing noth- 
ing of culinary delicacies. The oldest and best-known 
guide is Cyril Frontin, a sturdy, black-bearded French- 
man who accompanied us, and for whom I advise the 
reader to inquire if he ever visits the locality. To sit with 
this man around the midnight campfire and listen to his 
stories of adventure among the moose and other habi- 
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tants of the wild woodland recalls Champlain, the stuidy 
followers of whom Francis Parkman speaks so eloauently 
in his history of Canada. 

After passing the “ Forks,” a bend in the Tusket hivcr 
brings us nearer to the sea, and we enter a colony of prim- 
itive Acadian people. The small seaport of Tusket is 
really English, but within three miles are the settlements 
of the Wedge and Eelbrook, and there the French patois 
alone is heard. We passed a very interesting day at Eel- 
brook on the conclusion of our journey, enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the parish priest, Father Jules Crouzier, a charm- 
ing little man, French by birth and Parisian by education. 
Eight years of his life have been passed in ministering to 
the spiritual and physical wants of the simple folk who 
form his parishioners; he officiates at three widely-sepa- 
ra.ed churches and is in constant requisition as a medical 
adviser and general comforter to his flock. 

In conclusion, and as a tip to those who may desire to 
explore the fishing or hunting-grounds of Southern Nova 
Scotia, I will convey briefly an idea of the hotel and trans- 
portation rates which prevail. The trip from Boston to 
Yarmouth, on the vessels of the Yarmouth Steamship 
Company, costs considerably less than ten dollars, inclu- 
sive of board. In Yarmouth the rates, at either the Queen 
or the Lorne Hotel, do not exceed two to three dollars per 
day for fair accommodations. 

The cost of an experienced guide ranges from one and a 
half to two dollars per day, which includes the use of his 
boat. Anyone who loves the pursuit of large game can 
enjoy moose-hunting in the Fall season. The license en- 
titling one to shoot moose can be obtained from the excise 
authorities for thirty dollars, which permits the sportsman 
to retain the carcasses of two moose in case he is expert 
enough to bring them down with his rifle. 

In short, the entire trip, of two weeks’ duration, can be 
made for considerably less than one hundred dollars. 

V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


No ONE can ever tell what a woman will do next. If 
anyone did tell, she would be sure to go and do something 
else. 
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SIX TIMES AROUND THE EARTH. 


[Tenth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.) 


HE went up to the clerk’s desk, at the big New York 
hotel, threw down his key, and, without a word, turned 
and walked down the long, white marble corridor to the 
street. 

“T want to see General Charles E. Furlong,’ said a 
man, who came puffing and blowing up to the desk, a mo- 
ment later. 

“I am sorry,’ replied the clerk, slowly, ‘“‘but that 
was the gentleman who just left the building.” 

‘‘In that case,” said the man, “I will send up my card 
and wait in the lobby till he returns.” 

“ All right,’’ rejoined the clerk, carelessly, taking the 
card and ringing for a bellboy. 

The stranger took a seat near by; an hour passed ; two 
hours; the gentleman who had sent up his card began to 
grow uneasy; by-and-by he spoke to the clerk again. 

“You said I could wait if I wanted to,’’ he remarked, 
with some show of vexation; ‘‘ would you be good enough 
to tell me now, sir, when the general will return ? I have 
already waited two hours.” 

‘“‘General Furlong ?” said the clerk, a dreamy expres- 
sion coming in his eyes. 

“ Yes.” 

“You better not wait.” 

‘““Why not?” 

“Because he has just started on a two years’ trip arourd 
the world!” 

It was true. General Furlong had started to girdle the 
earth his seventh time. He did not give up his room at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He has had that same room, on 
one of the upper floors, at the end of a long hall, carpeted 
in red, for the past twenty years. The room is filled with 
many rare and beautiful curios from far-away lands. In 
another part of the hotel General Furlong has a great 
storeroom, literally packed with many hundred relics 
that he has picked up at the endsof the earth, and costing 
thousands and thousands of dollars. For sixteen years 
past General Furlong, obeying no wand but Pleasure’s, 
has been a persistent globe-trotter. He told me the other 
day that he had spent something like eighty thousand dol- 
lars in traveling. One of his characteristics is always to 
keep his room at the hotel. Often years pass before he en- 
ters it. He sits some night in the cozy place, looking over 
guide-books. Without a word to anyone, without a bit of 
baggage, other than a small trunk and a portmanteau, he 
comes down in the morning, gives his key to the clerk and 
disappears. Two years will pass before he comes home! 
But whether shooting tigers in India, luxuriating in the 
Vale of Cashmere, with his twenty private native servants, 
or driving in state through the heart of Japan, that room 
in one of America’s most aristocratic caravansaries, is al- 
ways ready for him, the apartment aired by a dainty maid 
day by day, the luxurious carpets swept, the curios dusted 
and set in order, fresh water given the cut flowers on the 
mantel, and the bed made over and over again, week after 
week, the same as if he were home, in anticipation of the 
hour when the globe-trotting general shall again choose 
to temporarily cease his wanderings and rest his tired head 
on the eider-down pillows. 

General Furlong is beyond a doubt one of the most in- 
teresting characters in American private life. He has an 
intense aversion to publicity. He dislikes being inter- 
viewed. ‘I couldn’t think of it,’’ he said to me, when I 
met him, referring toa little talk. ‘I believe in quietly 
floating along, attracting as little attention as possible. 
That, I think, is the proper way for a gentleman to go 
through life. Now it is all right enough for the men with 
political aspirations, you know, but a man like me—!”’ 
He was so kind and so gentle in his remonstrance. Yet it 
was plain that he meant every word. He waved his hand 
in the direction of the bar. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, smiling, 
“put first let me tell you that you are to share the hospi- 
tality of a man who in all his wanderings never knew the 
taste of liquor, never smoked so much as a cigar, never 
ate any pudding or pastry, never drank any tea or coffee, 
and never had an hour’s sickness, despite many priva- 
tions and many hardships both on land and sea!’’ The 
fact must grow apace that General Furlong is a remark- 
able man. ‘‘Come to my room,” he was saying, after 
awhile, ‘‘ there may be something there to interest you.” 

General Furlong leads the way upstairs. He speaks 
cheerily to the elevator-boy. He passes a word with one 
of the porters. ‘“‘I know them all,” is his comment, “I 
have been here so many years; nearly a generation now.” 
The general’s manners are et once courteous, dignified 
and easy. He followed his visitor into the elevator. Like 
all men who have traveled much, General Furlong is 
never hurried, never at a loss for the proper word. His 
estimate of men and eventsis broad and usually correct. 
He steps aside, and follows again as he throws open the 
door of his den. 

Here we are. No. 325, the famous room, is reached by 
asmall private hall. The cozy apartment looks upon the 
street. Its contents have been hinted at before. General 
Furlong offers chairs. The most interesting private charac- 
ter in the United States, from a certain view-point, is about 
to speak. In what way shall the conversation be turned ? 
That is the visitor’s pleasure. Name the wildest and most 
inaccessible portion of the earth, as far as your geography 
goes. Say to him: ‘‘General, have you ever been in the 
mountains of Trans-Dholbaarbazara?’’ And the general 
will tell you a dozen interesting stories, among the most 
unique tales you ever heard in all your life, not to be par- 
alleled outside of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” In the presence of 
one so entertaining, whose fund of incident and experience 
is so superlatively vast, the mind knows no choice. Let 
me make a wild break at a start. 

“General,” I am saying, as the gray-eyed, bearded 
traveler draws up his chair, ‘‘ what is the weirdest experi- 
ence of your life ?”’ 

General Furlong does not hesitate. 
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“T think,” he says, ‘‘the most trying experience of my 
life occurred several years ago when they had that famous 
earthquake in New Zealand. You remember that was the 
time all the pink and white terraces were destroyed.” 

I did not remember. 

‘ At that time,” he went on, ‘my traveling companion 
aroused me early in the morning at’’—here the general men- 
tioned some name that sounded like Rodoogkkahal—‘“ near 
Aukland, you know, and asked me to go with him up the 
country. Being an old traveler and observing that the 
day was rainy, I refused, saying that I would be going in 
the morning. The truth is,’ said the general, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘I had only my light baggage with me; only a 
change of linen, you know, and I didn’t care to take the 
risk of catching cold. Well, away he went. The next 
thing I knew I was impaneled on the jury that was to de- 
cide on the cause which had led to his death. But that 
was easy enough. Poor fellow, he was only one of the 
numerous Victims to the voleano. On that occasion I had 
to wade eight miles through lava to escape from the devas- 
tated land. The lava, or rather the ashes, was up to my 
waist. To wade through hot, volcanic ashes, sir, for eight 
miles, the deposit up to your waist, with no telling when 
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‘““THE WORLD IS A SMALL PLACE, AFTER ALL, MY BOY,” SAID 

GENERAL CHARLES E. FURLONG. 


the earth might again open and the mountain belch fire, is 
a truly striking incident, as I think you will admit.” 

There was no doubt that it was a trying time in the life 
of the world-traveled general. We touched on other cir- 
cumstances. In truth, the general, had he chosen, might 
have discussed the eruption for hours. His fund of infor- 
mation is little short of encyclopedic. The most outland- 
ish names, dates, facts, figures and circumstances are mere 
child’s play to General Furlong. He has not only been a 
great traveler, but a close observer, making it a point to 
read up in detail on all that comes before him. There is 
hardly a language under the sun of which he has not a 
smatter; in many he is proficient. ‘‘I make it a rule,” he 
said, “‘to learn all I can about the peoples and the lands 
I visit.” 

General Furlong had spent many months in the historic 
and seldom-visited Vale of Cashmere, made famous in song 
and story by the immortal genius of Tom Moore. He 
talked of Cashmere for a long time. To him it was one 
of the most interesting spots on the face of the earth. It 
is inaccessible, to a degree, he said, and that made the land 
all the more delightful. 

“You can float through the Vale of Cashmere,’’ said 
the general, ‘“‘in boats. Week after week I led a delight- 
ful existence ; the lakes of Cashmere are simply grand; 
there the flowers bloom the year around, the birds sing 
and Nature puts forth her rarest beauty; the women 
are among the most beautiful of the world; they sing 
and dance with exquisite skill and grace; by these di- 
versions they strive to entertain travelers. Life in the 
Vale of Cashmere is fit for the very gods. There is mag- 
nificent shooting; you stay three months and you have 
the privilege of a splendid valley, all to yourself, for such 
is the law of the land. I shot a number of silver foxes 
small game, also a number of ibexes. No doubt you know 
what an ibex is, sir? of course, of course.. Ah! it is 
grand sport. No, I did not shoot any tigers there. The 
country is too eold. But I did drop three royal Bengals in 
my time; one was at’’—there the redoubtable general 
mentioned one of his inexpressible names, something like 
Abhrr-ne-gharzrr—‘‘and another at’’—was it Noopoo- 
trahra?—‘‘and another at ”’—was it Belloos Bramabhrr ? 

‘Who is the greatest monarch you ever met, general ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir, the mikado of Japan was the most inac- 
cessible monarch of the list; if that is what you mean by 
greatest. Butthe list isa longone. It would be unfair to 
discriminate. There is the na-najah of ’”’—was it Poophra, 
dahhmaa ?—‘‘and the king of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
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the rajah of Koor’:—but it is useless to try the rest of the 
letters. ‘And the khan of——” 

“Tell me about mikado.” 

“Heisa charming character. He speaks English well. 
I met him at a*garden party. It was a grand affair. It 
was esteemed a great privilege to meet the emperor. I 
still preserve my invitation, sir, as one of my rarest curios. 
But to the point. I was presented to the mikado. He 
asked me about missionary work. He spoke to me in a 
way that plainly showed me that he did not like mission- 
aries. NordoJI, for that matter. In truth, sir’’—here the 
general entered an eloquent protest against the foreign 
missionary institution of America, which need not be re- 
peated at this time. ‘‘He spoke of missionaries,” went 
on the general, “‘ also of the United States, complimenting 
us highly on our magnificent progress.” 

‘You have been through the Dark Continent, General 
Furlong ?” 

“T went eight hundred miles into the interior on one of 
my trips. My traveling companion was a high dignitary 
of the English Church—a bishop, sir, who, by the way, was 
killed by the natives soon after we parted. I found Africa 
one of the grandest places under the sun. I have many 
souvenirs of the trip. I might tell many stories of the 
Kafirs did you but indicate that such were desired, or 
did time permit.” 

“You have been to the North Pole, general ?” 

“Well, I think,” he added, smiling, ‘none of us can 
claim such an honor; but I have been to Cape North, and 
I have a photograph taken at midnight under the Mid- 
night Sun, as it is called. A most interesting country, 
sir; most interesting.” 

General Furlong hereupon showed many of his 
treasures, rare tokens from the ends of the earth. In a 
corner stood his portmanteau, beside a large screen: it 
was old, brown, battered and bedaubed with many colored 
labels, the indorsements of customs officials and hotels 
from the wildest foreign parts. In another corner stood 
the general’s favorite trunk, large, roomy, cloth-covered 
and weather-worn. Fondly his eyes ranged over his friend. 
For sixteen long years, on sea and shore, in six unending 
trips around the globe, that old trunk had followed the 
general, in storm and sunny weather. Looking at his 
familiar companion with almost tender regard, the brave 
general spoke to me thus, as I prepared to depart: 

“Ah, my dear fellow, there is nothing like travel. It 
teaches you that, after all, there is a great deal cf human- 
ity in the world. It fills you with a spirit of toleration, 
and it reveals to you the brotherhood of the race. By all 
means—if you ever get the money—travel. I have spent 
upward of eighty thousand dollars that way. I have been 
six times around the earth. For sixteen years now I have 
been on the wing. Soon I shall take another flight.” 

* And the world, general ?” 

“It is a small place, sir, after all.” * 

JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR.A SUMMER TRIP. 

IF you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase the 
low rate excursion tickets sold by all principal lines in the 
United States and Canada via the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road to Yellowstone National Park, Pacific coast and 
Alaska. ‘ 

The trip is made with the highest degree of comfort in 
the elegant vestibuled trains of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

The scenery en route is the most magnificent to be found 
in the seven States through which the road passes, 

The crowning glory of the trip through the Northwest, 
however, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the land of hot 
springs, geysers and gorgeous canyons, and to Alaska 
with its endless ocean channels, snow-capped peaks, In- 
dian villages and giant glaciers. 

If you wish to investigate this suggestion further send 
to Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, N. P. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn., for copies of the handsomely illustrated 
‘‘Wonderland”’ book, Yellowstone Park and Alaska 
folders. — 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have heen made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. + 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. #2 





* Interviews in this series have been published with the follow- 
ing distinguished people: First, Lady Henry Somerset; second, 
William F. Cody; third, John Lawrence Sullivan; fourth, Samuei 
Greene Wheeler Benjamin, ex-minister to Persia; fifth, Charles 
Emory Smith, United States minister to Russia; sixth, John Kelly, 
the distinguished authority on horse-racing, seventh, James E. 
Campbell, ex-governor of Ohio ; eighth, Frank K. Sturgis, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and ninth, George J. Gould, son of 
the great financicr, on the future of railroading. ° 
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THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
“OFF FOR -CHICAGO!”- DEPARTURE OF THE “TIGER” DELEGATION FROM THE NEW YORK RAILROAD STATIONS ON JUNE 18. 
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A FIFTH AVENUE WALK. 

THE place to see the smartly-gowned women of New 
York is on Fifth avenue between three and half-past five 
o’clock on any bright afternoon. You are always a trifle 
dubious about the styles you see on Broadway, for the 
ultra-fashionables never walk there. You may, to besure, 
see stunning enough gowns of every possible hue, stagey 
effects and soubrette taste on Broadway, but if you desire 
to behold the most recherche modes, fresh from the inner, 
awful and mysterious shrine of Dame Fashion herself, go 


for a Fifth avenue promenade. 





This lovely June afternoon, 
from Forty-fifth street to the 
park entrance at Fifty-ninth 
street, the avenue is one vast 
and ever-shifting panorama 
of color, beauty and bedaz- 
zlement. From unimpeach- 
able equipages look faces you 
have seen in the ‘glittering 
horseshoe ’”’ of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and which 
later in the season will be 
seen on Ocean avenue at New- 
port and the Corniche Road 
at Bar Harbor. 

Look at that beautiful 
young matron leaning back 
in her victoria with the well- 
bred languor of the society 
belle. Isn’t her gown marvel- 
ous? It is of black satin 
thickly dotted with small, 
green spots. The sleeves are 

EVENING CLOAK. enormous to the elbow, and 
from thence deep cuffs of green velvet dotted_with 
small jet beads reach to the wrist. She wears over 
her gelden hair a tiny green straw capote with two 
wicked, black, Mephistophelian feathers. You notice 
everywhere the new striped silk gowns. Here comes one 
in dark blue with narrow, green stripes at wide intervals; 
round the bottom of the skirt there is a band of light-green 
velvet ; there are vast sleeves of the same velvet; the bod- 
ice is of the silk in folds, crossed with a corselet band of 
green velvet. The bonnet is no bigger than a teacup, and 
is made of blue and green spangles; it is tied with green 
velvet, and has one of those large, spangled butterflies 
perched on the crown. Do you remember when blue 
and green combined were considered an atrocity ? Well, 
they are exceedingly smart now. 

One thing you specially mark among the equestriennes : 
the tall hats have entirely disappeared. You are not up to 
date if you persist in wearing one with your habit. Al- 
most any vagary of individual fancy is permitted in its 
place. Brown appears to be a favorite color for habits and 
gray is very much worn. Indeed, one costume worn by a 
beautiful brunette attracts universal attention and appro- 
bation. It is of dark gray made with an open coat and a 
waistcoat of vivid scarlet. A soft, gray cloth hat is worn. 
There are many derby and sailor hats, and one or two dar- 
ing girls with remarkably small feet have donned the yel- 
low Russia leather riding-boots, the wearing of which is 
positively the latest English fad. 

Here comes a smart walking costume in one of those 
new corded materials, with fine lines of old-rose upon 
black, the lines so closely set together that they have some- 
thing the effect of shot Terry velvet. Round the hem there 
is a rouleau of old-rose and black silk, the two colors being 
twined most effectively. The skirt fastens over the bodice, 
the latter having a vest and Directoire lapels of old-rose 
giik. The hat worn with this costume is decidedly poke in 
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THE MIDDY. 


shape, of black Brussels net and trimmed with pink velvet 
roses. 

And here are a few—a very few—of the wonderful hats 
you notice amid the throng or flashing from under the gay 
chiffon and shot silk parasols in the carriages: a hat of 
pale-green straw lined with geranium-pink velvet and 
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trimmed with pale mauve lilacs; another of biscuit-col- 
ored straw lined with green velvet, with an inch hem of 
black straw round the brim, bows of black watered rib- 
bon and ostrich feathers shading from emerald to cream; 
a bonnet of white straw trimmed with pale-blue chiffon, 
edged with frills of black and having jet butterflies fiut- 
tering amid its folds; a hat of pink straw, with the crown 
almost hidden by clusters of forget-me-nots and topped 
with a huge bow of black 
satin ribbon. 

The Mephisto plumes and 
fluttering butterflies you read- 
ily see are the latest novelties 
‘in millinery. You also ob- 
m3 serve these few points: that 
everybody is wearing silk; 
that black and green and 
green and pink are the fa- 
vorite combinations ;_ that 
more hats are worn than 
bonnets; that black suéde 
gloves are worn with all sorts of colored walking gowns, 
and that the long skirts show no sign of abridgment. 





THE LATEST FAN. 





INEXPENSIVE EVENING CLOAKS. 

Don’t sell or give away your old ball gowns. Out of 
that mass of soiled and flimsy rubbish which you are ready 
to throw away a little skill and ingenuity may evolve a 
pretty and inexpensive evening cloak. The brocade, satin, 
silk or fine cloth may be cleaned, and either used alone or 
covered with lace. You may line or not line, as you please. 
If the material has no marked reverse side the lining may 
be omitted from the cape part. The yoke and collar 
should, of course, be lined, not only with silk, but with 
buckram or stiff canvas. The yoke and collar may be cut 
separately, but a better and more stylish effect is produced 
when they are cut in one and joined by sharply-curving 
lines on each shoulder and at the back. Brocade or any 
embroidered material covered with guipure or passamen- 
terie, embossed or plain velvet, plush or cloth braided in 
tinsel, are all available for the yoke and collar. Fur, 
feather trimming, ruches of lace, ribbon or chenille may 
be used for the trimming. A pretty design for an evening 
cloak which may be quite easily made at home is given 
this week. The short cape also shown is quite suitable to 
be worn over light frocks at Summer resorts. It is made 
of a straight piece of silk bordered with lace put on under 
a very narrow open inser- 
tion, with ribbon run 
through the openings. It is 
finished with a feather boa 
and tied with ribbons, 
though lace ruches may be 
used instead of feathers. 





A PRETTY FANCY IN 
FANS. 

THE most novel fan seen 
this season is of silk chiffon, 
made up in flat rosettes or wheels, dotted all round the 
edge with tiny blossoms. It is shown in all colors, but is 
specially pretty in black, pink and blue. A black fan has 
a border of tiny yellow daisies. A pink shows forget-me- 
nots and a blue fan the daintiest of arbutus blossoms. 
One of buff chiffon is bordered with snowdrops. 





SILK CAPE. 





THE OWL PIPE-RACK. 

It is always so difficult to find presents for the husband, 
lover or brother that women are gratified when some novel 
suggestion in this line is made. The ‘‘Owl”’ pipe-rack is 
quite new and too quaint to be passed unnoticed. It is 
made of cloth and is worked with filoselle or thick em- 
broidery silk, the place for the stitches being clearly traced 
upon the glass. The rack has places for four pipes. The 
eyes of the owls are made with glass beads. 





THE MIDDY COSTUME. 

Not content with copying the clothes of landsmen of 
all degrees and stations, the girl of the period has gone 
upon the high seas and boldly reproduced nautical togs of 
all descriptions. Her latest capture has been the costume 
of the little midshipman, and, feminized as it is, the effect 
ischarming. For boating, yachting or seaside lounging, 
the ‘‘Middy”’ costume is unex- 
celled. It is made of blue serge, 
with wide white braid running 
down each side of the skirt. 
The bodice is smartly cut away { 
to show a waistcoat of white 
duck and an_ irreproachable 
shirt-front. A midshipman’s 
cap compietes this nattiest of 
all toilefs. 


NOVELTIES IN SHOES. 

THE woman who understands 
the art of good dressing at- 
taches the greatest importance 
to the style and fit of her shoes. 
Nothing so redeems a shabby 
gown as a pair of dainty, 
well-fitting shoes, and nothing so ruins the effect of 
an elegant costume as a pair of shabby shoes. Never 
was there so infinite a variety of shoes as this season. Any 
colored gown may be matched, or at least attuned in har- 
mony, by smart little shoes, with or without high heels. 
For, though dress reformers may rave and doctors proph- 
esy all sorts of distressing things, the woman who values 
the appearance of her feet will go on ordering high-heeled 
shoes, at least for the house. Even the latest English ties 
show higher heels than have been worn with this particu- 
lar style of shoe. Vamps arehigher. Patent leather holds 








OWL PIPE-RACK. 
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itsown. <A novelty are the low shoes of crocodile-skin (1) 
dyed brown. They are made for walking purposes, but 
they have the smartest of heels and flaps coming up to the 
instep and stunning buckles. These shoes will be greatly 
affected for Summer resort wear. A charming shoe (2) to 
wear with light frocks is made with a Russian leather 
vamp and a white buckskin top. Russian leather is used, 
too, in evening shoes, and in shades of tan elaborately em- 





YEW TONNIS JACKET. 
broidered with jet promises to be much admired. Then 
there is a shoe of black suéde (6) with the toe garnished 
with bright-red beads. There are black velvet slippers (3) 
studded with steel points; these points are riveted through 
to a tiny plate underneath and guaranteed never to come 
off. These slippers come also in shades of brown and green 
velvet with gold points. A pretty shoe in black and bronze 
(4) iseffectively beaded and finished with two crossed bands 
which buckle at the sides. A 
particularly smart shoe (5) is 
of nut-brown calf with a pat- 
ent front finished with a steel 
buckle. It is one of fashion’s 
dictates that shoes and stock- 
ings must match the evening 
gown, and slippers come now 
in every conceivable shade of 
suéde or satin for that pur- 
pose—pink, mauve, pale blue, 
yellow, even a mignonette 
green. There is also a slipper 
for evening wear of white 
suéde over whose vamp and 
heel is spread a fine network 
of golden wire. Scarlet mo- 
rocco shoes and patent leather 
ties with scarlet heels retain their prestige for housewear. 
Gold and silver shoes are relegated to the ballet, where 
they quite properly belong. White suéde or canvas (7), 
with tip and trimmings of white glazed leather. 








NOVELTIES IN SHOES, 





THE NEW TENNIS JACKET. 

THE smartest novelty in tennis costumes is anew jacket 
called the Ryde. It is a modification of the Eton jacket, 
and is worn over a silk or cambric blouse. It is made of 
flannel or serge in white, navy blue, scarlet and hunts- 
man’s pink. It has gracefully-curving points in front, is 
well rounded over the hips and is finished with jaunty 
little coat-tails in the back. 


GUIPURE-TRIMMED CLOTH GOWNS. 

QUITE a novel feature are the guipure-trimmed cloth 
owns. The combination is one of Mr. Worth’s latest 
ancies, and therefore, presumably, will be eagerly adopted. 
A gown recently imported for Bar Harbor wear has a 
corsage of smoke-gray plush almost covered with white 
guipure. The collar is of Fang d plush and olive velvet, 
with a passamenterie of shades to match. Thesleevesare 
of olive velvet and softly puffed from the top to the elbow, 
and are close-fitting below, of olive cloth overlaid with 
guipure. The long, plain skirt is of olive cloth, finished 
at the foot with a false hem of gray plush, headed with 
passamenterie like that onthe collar. A pelerine of olive 

cloth bordered with gray plush and passamenterie is to 
be worn with this costume for out-of-doors. The cape is 
much shorter than many now worn, and is cut like a mili- 
tary cape, without height on the shoulders. This costume 
iscompleted by a hat of beads, trimmed with narcissus, 
set amid loops of gray velvet ribbon and holding an 
aigrette of heron’s feathers. 

After 


Oily Sallow Skin After 
aed Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
ave surprised myself and my friends 
with a healthy complexion. 
W ‘ A lady sixty years old 
rinkles has succeeded in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush regularly. 
A handsome 
Development 4,,,ancsome 
the beg og points of beauty in woman, 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
youndness and beauty by the regular use 
of our Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing It will be found 


a luxury by both 


old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrange- 
ment remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonder- 


fully. 








The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods 


Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J, BAILEY & C0O., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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MONTANA, THE WINNER OF THE SUBURBAN HANDICAP OF 1892, RIDDEN BY GARRISON. 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS. 
(Each Department written by a Recognized Authority.] 
MONTANA WINS THE SUBURBAN. 


JOCKEY GARRISON’S desperate ride and Montana’s mar- 
velous burst of speed at the finish of the great Suburban 
will not soon be forgotten by the twenty thousand odd 
followers of the royal sport who passed through the gates 
of the Coney Island Jockey Club to see the greatest race 
of the year decided. It was indeed a blood-stirring finish ; 
and, though there was no doubt as to the actual winner 
when the judges’ stand was passed, it was not until the 
numbers went up that the excited spectators on the grand 
stand and lawn knew which horse had secured the place. 
Montana won by three parts of a length, but only the 
narrow margin of a nose gave Major Domo second place 
over Lamplighter. 

Eleven of the sixty odd original entries faced the 
starter with Montana, the pride of Marcus Daly, the cop- 
per king, favorite at'2to1. His Highness, the winner of 
last year’s Futurity, was second choice at 4, while Major 
Domo, Pessara and Locohatchee were at 5, 6 and 7 to 1, 
respectively. The other starters included Raceland, Poet 
Scout, Lamplighter, Russell, Picknicker and Tournament. 
All had strong financial support, every horse in the race 
being played to finish in the first three. 

The flag fell to a good start, and Major Domo, setting 
a hot pace, opened up a gap of three lengths in the first 
half mile. This advantage he held to within an eighth of 
a mile from home, when he became leg-weary, and Garri- 
son brought up the favorite with one of his electrical hits 
of horsemanship. Instantly twenty thousand throats 
that had been yelling ‘‘Major Domo wins” began to shout 
“Montana—Garrison.” Then ‘ Bergen — Lampligher,”’ 
for the ‘‘coal baron’s” colt was sweeping along under the 
swish of whalebone and the sting of steel. It was a des- 
perate finish, and blood trickled down the sides of the 
three game but tired contenders. Thousands of hats were 
thrown in the air as Garrison was carried away on the 
shoulders of his excited admirers, and the backers of 
Montana made play for the betting-ring to cash their 
tickets. Poet Scout was fourth, four lengths away. The 
time of the race was 2:07 3-5, very fast for the dead track. 

Major Domo ran second last year, and if he had had 
Garrison or Bergen on his back, instead of Lambley, he 
could hardly have lost either race. 

In my Suburban gossip of June 14th, I put myself on 
record as follows: ‘‘ My favorites are Major Domo, 8 to1; 
Montana, 10 to 1. His Highness, 8 to 1, I do not fancy. 
a If His Highness beats Major Domo I shall be 
surprised.” GOLD AND BLACK. 





THE Toboggan Slide Handicap at Morris Park was 
responsible for one of the most apparent exhibitions of 
cowardice that has been perpetrated by any horse. Tour- 
nament, who started a hot favorite, had his opponents in 
hopeless trouble a quarter of a mile from home, with a 
three-length lead to boot. But no sooner had Garrison, 


(Specially Drawn from Life for ONcE A WEEK by Mr. Henry Stull.) 


riding as only he can ride, on Madstone, got within a 
length of him, than he stopped in the most currish manner, 
and Hamilton, who had the mount, was as helpless as a 
baby. Considering his enormous frame and powerful ap- 
pearance, one cannot but help feeling the greatest con- 
tempt for this dark son of Sir Modred and Twilight. 


ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 


The recent series between the New Yorks and Brook- 
lyns demonsirated one thing—the uncertainty of baseball. 
Flushed with two brilliant victories over Anson’s cohorts 
—both whitewashers, by the way—Ward’s Wonders went 
to the Polo Grounds sure of success. Like ‘‘ Buck’? Ew- 
ing, in the good old Brotherhood days, they ‘ couldn’t 
lose.” 

First, they put in elongated Mr. Foutz to pitch the 
Giants into the tureen, but the human church-steeple was 
twisted and wrenched'so badly that when it was all over 
he looked like a corkscrew. 

Then, on the second day, “ Johnny” placed the gentle 
Haddock in the box, and claimed the game before it was 
played. But the young twirler was as easy as his partner 
of the day before, and was glad to get away with his life 
and mustache. 

For once the New Yorks played brilliant ball. Their 
bats came in contact with the ball in a most pleasing way, 
and their fingers were remarkably free from the usual coat 
of butter. They showed a desire to rush things, and tore 
round the field like so many young bloods. 

Whether the new thirteen-player limit rule framed by 
the League at its recent meeting had anything to do with 
the good work of the local team is not at present known. 
But a suggestive headline, ‘“‘ Playing to Hold Their Jobs,” 
may have had some meaning in it, after all. At anyrate, 
a change has come over the New Yorks that augurs well 
for the second championship season, which begins July 
15th. Then, Manager Powers claims, his New York team 
will take such an upward bound in the way of winning 
games that the cranks will forget the shady past and root 
with all the vigor possible. Let us hope so. 

It begins to dawn upon the close observer ™ baseball 
that the twelve-club league is top-heavy, or, rather, has 
too large a tail. Something must be done before another 
season to take away four poorly-paying cities and inci- 
dentally four deadweights to the League circuit. St. 
Louis, Louisville, Baltimore and Washington have not 
turned out to be glowing successes as League drawing- 
cards, to say nothing of the miserable ball-playing by their 
respective teams. The League men know this, and they 
are already laying wires to work the Little Four out of the 
circuit sometime next Winter. 

It has been suggested that a new American Association 
be formed, subject to the rules, regulations and protec- 
tion of the National Agreement, and to consist of these 
cities—St. Louis, Louisville, Columbus, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Omaha. Such acir- 
cuit, with a twenty-five-cent tariff in all cities, the Sunday 
ball privilege and a reasonable salary limit, could be made 


to pay well, and at the same time form a strong ally tothe 
National League. In such an event Washington and Bal- 
timore could easily find places in an Eastern League of 
considerable strength. 

Anson’s downfall has set the advocates of cheap ball to 
thinking hard. The Chicago team, composed of low-sal- 
aried players, has taken such a drop that the agony in the 
Windy City can be heard in Harlem. The Spaldings are 
in for cheap ball, but the public is not. Chicago and New 
York, alike, have had a little too much Spalding in theirs, 
and there are now loud cries for a new order of things. 
And that reminds me that this is Anson’s last season with 
Chicago as an active player. Next year you will see the 
old man on the bench and a lively, hustling youngster 
playing first base. THE TWIRLER. 





THE ‘“‘ ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB”? REGATTA. 

Brooklyn’s Four Hundred turned ont a few days ago 
to view the annual regatta of the Atlantic Yacht Clul, 
from the deck of the Cepheus. 

The Wasp and Clara did not have any competition in 
their respective classes, but both boatsstarted together, and 
the result was that the Wasp beat the Clara by more than 
an hour in thirty-six miles. The former is likely to bea 
match for the Gloriana. Certainly no other boat afloat can 
tackle ‘‘Herreshoff’s latest”? with a chance of success. 
The Boston fin El Chico won casily. Shamrock beat 
Marguerite on time, and Tigress won the small sloop-race 
in gallant style. The catboat Marguerite also scored a 
victory. 

+ e+ 
AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

THE Government report which was issued on June 
10th, and which showed that the condition of the growing 
crops far exceeded general anticipation, imparted a much 
improved tone to speculation in the stock market. It had 
been felt that disaster had been wrought to the agricult- 
ural community by the late and cold Spring, to say noth- 
ing of the extensive floods and storms which had pre- 
vailed in the West and Southwest, and it was argued that 
if the farmers were not to be prosperous there would be 
very little encouragement in the immediate future for 
those who had money invested in railway securities. The 
report referred to, however, went a long way toward re- 
viving confidence in the future and the renewed hopeful- 
ness was promptly reflected in Stock Exchange quota- 
tions. It must not be overlooked that the corn crop was 
not covered by the report, much of the plant at that date 
not being in the ground, and that the lateness of the sea- 
son will necessarily throw the time of its maturity well 
into the Fall, when it will encounter the danger of early 
frosts. Granting that wheat may be all that is wished for, 
there are certain very important systems which depend 
almost entirely on the corn crop, and the stocks of roads 
thus situated will be influenced by the reports between 
now and its harvest of the progress it is making. 

Gold in large amounts is again going out of the coun- 
try. Such movements at all times have their influence on 
speculation. True, it is merely a matter of sentiment, but 
sentiment is quite an important speculative factor. Peo- 

le seem to forget that when we part with gold we get 
ull value for it, and that it is only on exceptional occa- 
sions when such » movement is portentous of bad condi- 
tions. Our banks are generously supplied just now and 
the movement need cause no alarm. MIDAS 
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DAY AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 


(Drawn by a Special Artist for Once A WEEE.) 
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TERRIBLE DISASTER IN THE PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGIONS. 
SCENES IN TITUSVILLE AND OIL CITY AFTER THE FLOOD AND FIRE. 
@rawn from Photographs specially taken for ONcE A WEEK.) 
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All children enjoy a drink of 


fires? Root Beer. 


So does every other member of the family. 
A2% cent package makes 5 gallons of this delicious 
Crink, Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
cof larger profit, tells you some other kind 1s 
“just as good ’—’tis false. No imitation is as good 
as the genuine HinkeE-'. 
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Lots one-tenth to one-fifth down, balance #4 
to $15 monthly, 6% interest. Free abstract. 
Title perfect. GRIFFITH has the two fucl oil 
pipes of the Standard Oil Co., and four great 
railroads, one of them a Belt Line which en- 
circles Chicago and connects with all her rail- 
roads. Noother point has all these advanta- 
ges. They are bringing faciories and fac- 
tories will soon make CRIFFITH a great 
city. We tell a)l about it FREE; only waiting 
for your address; here is ours: 


JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 


Founders and Promoters of Griffith, 


Fair as a Lily. 


In early summer, When the loveliest flow= 
ers are in their bloom, the lily is chosen from 
among them as an EMBLEM OF PURITY. 

In like manner the most casual observer can 
detect, amid a throng of beautiful girls, 
those who use 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This matchless purifier is the only abso= 
lutely harmless agent known for removing 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and other 
beauty-marring blemishes from the skin, 
and making the complexion as fair as a lily and 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


This wonderful promoter of loveliness 
is 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for »” cts. for 
CHITTENTON. Sole Preprictor, Tid Fuiton 
Strect, New York City. we i _— 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed 80 strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slecum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. We 


BEATTY 











Pianes $175, Organs $49. Want ag’ts. 
Cat’ig free. Dan’1 F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J 





"CENT SENT BENT. 


= ieleel aa explaining 4 muy ge s 
31000 PEANO or e200 ORGAN PREF 


by writing the best, or sec 
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‘CROWN-PIANOS © CRCANS 
G* 0.P BENT, AER CAICAGS ILL. 












Rules of the Game Free. 


Secciat Discount To Crves. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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THE MURDERER’S HAND. 
(A Chiromancist, in the St. James’s Gazet e.) 


Has the murderer a distinctive hand ? M. 
Desbarolles, a French savant who made 
the hand his study, was emphatic on the 
point. The murderer, he was convinced, is 
known by the thumb; and to thisthumb he 
gave the name of pouce en bille (bald- 
headed thumb). Desbarolles remarks that 
the faces of murderers may not necessarily 
be repulsive, but that the hands are always 
hideous—self-condemnatory. Evidence on 
the latter characteristic is scanty, and rests 
upon the investigations of the French 
chiromancists; but, as to the former, it is 
a fact that some of the most brutal murders 
on record have been perpetrated by men 
whose countenances habitually wore a mild 
expression. 

Williams, the murderer of the Marrs, it 
is said, had a singularly soft voice. A girl 
who knew him, giving evidence at his trial, 
was asked by the prisoner whether she 
would be afraid if she awoke from sleep and 
found him standing by her bedside. ‘‘ Not 
if I heard your voice and knew it was you, 
Mr. Williams,” was her reply. Mr. Scott, 
chaplain of the prison in which Deeming 
was executed, says the murderer was a 
pleasant man to speak to until crossed ; 
and the man’s infiuence over women cer- 
tainly supports this statement. Some of 
the medical authorities who examined 
Deeming’s hands declare his broad thumb 
indicated the born murderer. The true 
ball-headed thumb gives to the first phal- 
ange a round, bulbous appearance. It is 
short, and the nail isso abbreviated as to 
suggest that it hasbeen gnawed. It is em- 
bedded in the flesh, which rises on either 
side and extends beyond it. 

Dumollard, a wholesale murderer, had a 
hand remarkable for its thickness and 
length of palm in proportion to the fingers. 
He had a significant sign, common to most 
murderers—namely, the almost entire ab- 
sence of lines in the palm, save the three 
principal—the lines of life, head and heart. 
These lines were very strongly defined. 
The line of the head—the center line ex- 
tending across the palm—was violently cut 
by the line of life, ranning upward from 
the wrist. Chiromancy interprets this to 
foretell a violent death. Desbarolles no- 
ticed it for the first time on the hand of 
Lemaire, and eight days afterward saw it 
on the hand of Dumollard. The fingers of 
the latter were uneven and knotty at the 
nail phalanges. The hand of Dumollard 
indicated inflexible will, avarice and ab- 
sence of moral feelings. The curé of Mont- 
luel, noticing his extraordinary coolness 
when about to be guillotined, said to him: 
‘Only martyrs go to the scaffold with this 
indifference.” ‘Eh bien, je ferai avec 
eux,” retorted Dumollard. 

To sum up, the signs of the murderer’s 
hand are: Firstly, the pouce cn_ Dille. 
Secondly, and only less important, the 
thickness of the Mount of Mars at the edge 
of the hand, from which fiows the blood 
direct to the brain atthe slightest motion 
and causes the man to “‘see red.” Thirdly, 
the scaffold sign in the severence of the 
‘line of the head.’’ Fourthly, the presence 
only in the palm of the three principal lines, 
occasionally reduced to two, and almost 
always of a bright scarlet. Fifthly, crooked 
fingers with spatulous tips, the nails small 
and uneven. According to the rules of 
art, therefore, a murderer, if a murderer 
by disposition, and not (as in most cases) by 
accident, ought to have a hand with all or 
nearly all these characteristics. 


——_+ e+ —— 


THAT the lobster is a most fruitful animal 
is pretty well known, both to those who han- 
dle it for business purposes and to natural- 
ists. The nrmber of ova produced has been 


| frequently counted, not, of course, egg by 


egg, but by means of counting a hundred 
or so, and then measuring the remainder 
on the basis thus cbtained. A “hen,” as 
the female lobster is designated, has been 
handled containing over twenty thousand 
eggs, and even more fruitful examples 
have been captured. But such figures as 
have hitherto been published about the 
fecundity of this crustacean must be ac- 
cepted with reserve. The extent of lobster 
fruitfulness will, without doubt, depend on 
size; the larger the animal the greater will 
be its yield of ova, just as in the case of the 
salmon, conger, turbet and other fish. 





LADY AGENTS; 


DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CO. CO; 
soceory given and satisfaction panne y 
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GROW THINNER! 


Important Information to Ladies who Wish to Reduce their Weight. 
The only Safe and Effective Way of Curing Obesity. 


Dr. Edison’s Famous Bands and Pills. 


NO PURGING! 


NO DIETING! 





It has been abundantly proved that the 
use of his non-electric bands or obesity 
pills, or both, is the one safe and effective 
way of reducing corpulency. 

The bands or .pills are used separateiy, 
and make a rapid and healthful cure; or, 
if used together, they help each other in 
action and obtain better results. 

The peculiarity and great value of the 
system lie in the fact that the remedies 
remove the causes and cure the diseases, 
like dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney trou- 
ble, etc., etc. These diseases pruduce an 
excess of fat and flesh. By this system of 
treatment—i. e., getting rid of cause of dis- 
ease—complete cure is effected. 

The constituent elements of the pills 
are selected to prevent the formation of 
the juices that go to make up extraordinary 
fat and flesh. ‘They neutralize the action 
of those juices and prevent an increase 
of weight. 


Messrs. Loring & Co. 

I find great relief from nervousness and numb- 
ness since I began the use of Dr. Edison’s Obesity 
Pills, eight days ago. I am losing weight fast— 
four pounds a week—and gaining ‘strength every 
day. They are a good warm weather tonic. 


Joun H. W1LuiAMs, 
Engineer Cunard Steamship Line. 


In ordering Bands please say whether 
for lady or gentleman. z 


From WM. H. MORGAN, Banker, 
Wall Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN:—I examined your tables of weight 
and found that I was 46 pounds heavier than I 
ought to be. 


and aslight kidney trouble. I have tdken three 


bottles of the Obesity Pills, and worn a band four 


weeks. The last 23 days I have lost 10 pounds. On 


consulting my doctor I find that I no longer have 
You cured the dyspepsia in a 


kidney trouble. 
week. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT. 


The following figures show what should 
be the relative height and weight of a per- 
son of adult age in gocd health. Exact 
Mean weight: 5 ft. 5 ins., 142 
lbs.; 5 ft. 6 ins., 145 lbs.; 5 ft. 7 ins., 148 
ft. 8 ins., 155 lbs.; 5 ft. 9 ins., 162 


stature. 


lbs.; 5 
lbs. 





I decided that I must do something 
to cure the cause, which I knew was dyspepsia 


HOW TO GET THE PROPER 
MEASUREMENT. 


Measurement for band is the largest 
part of the abdomen: measure snug at 
figures 1, 2, 3, and the bands are made so 
as to be taken up when the size of the per- 
son is reduced. Depth of the band in 
front, about 8 inches. 

The Obesity Band is made of cloth, 
flannel on one side and sateen on the other, 
and medicated. The usual width is from 
8 to 9 inches in front, from 5 to 6 inches 
in back. If you wish a perfect fit, and will 
send us acloth or muslin pattern, we will 
guarantee satisfaction. Will send band 
C. O. D., or, if prepaid, by mail. If it 
proves too large or too small, we will ex- 
change it, if it has not been worn or soiled. 

We now have an appliance which is 
thoroughly efficient, having the obesity 
band, for removing extra flesh and fat of 
the bust. Made to order only. Call at the 
store or write for instructions. 





VISIBLE EFFECT OF WEARING DR. EDISON’S 
OBESITY BAND FOR TWO WEEKS. 


The bands make an excellent support; 
we sell a great many for supports solely. 
The pills are harmless, sweet, easy to take, 
and do not interfere with any other -treat- 
ment. 


PRICE OF BANDS AND PILLS. 


The bands cost $2.50 each, for any length 
up to 36 inches, but for one larger than 36 
inches, add 10 cents extra for each addi- 
tional inch. Thus a 46-inch costs $3.50, and 
the pills may be bought for $1.50 a bottle, 
or three bottles for $4.00, enough for one 
treatment. You can send Post Office Order 
or have goods sent C. 0. D. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue giying full information. 


GARDNER, Mass., March 14, 1892. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me C. O. D., a 42-inch 
band. I am using the band and pills—not dieting 
any—and have ‘ost 30 pounds in about seven 
weeks. 

Yours truly, 


W. A. HARRINGTON, 





Proprietor Windsor Hotel, Gardner, Mass. 





Dr. Edison’s Electric Belts and Rings for Rheumatism, Nervous- 
ness, Kidney Troubles, etc., are sold only at our stores. 





Send for special Electric Belt circular. 


ditiaLon we Co CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


STORES: 
113 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
44 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
331 WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
34 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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can Kola Plant, 
pnd chery in Congo, Wes 


Asthma% 


a is Nature’ Sure 
Cure for Asthma. teed No 
rar. Bxpest 06 Smee ie 1164 Broadwa New. York. 


FBEE il, address 


Trial Case, 
EOLE ORTING CO., 132 Vine ae Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BLEGANT Fo 


oo}! a =] 
In the Pines and mane & the Sea in Virginia, for invalid 


or me price 


DiROWNE, Cape Charles, Va. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 


any address, upon application. J. B. Ou 


| & CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D 





ay rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 


Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 

Mirections for use. Satisfaction guaran’ Werth 50c. Best 
Mi Card Printer, ete, Sets names in 1 minute, 
orints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid 150; 2 for 25c,Cat. free, 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO. 65CortlandtSt.N.¥.City. 
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LOOKED LIKE A FRIGHT. 


WILLIAM’S SOLUTION OF A HARD ONE IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘* | THOUGHT,”’ she said, as she looked up 
from her sewing that night, ‘‘you would 
be glad to know, William, that I have de- 
cided not to get that new dress.” 

‘‘Hum-m !” he grunted, approvingly. 

“Ttshows that a woman hasa keen sense 
of economy, William, when she is forced to 
it; remember, when she is forced to it.” 

‘What do you propose to do ?” 

‘Well, I have ripped up the skirt; for 
eleven dollars I can get some of the love- 
liest ribbon trimmings—it’s shabby, but it 
will have to do.” 

‘What else ?”’ he chuckled, gleefully. 

“Then I will need a few new widths of 
insertion, some velvet, a card of buttons 
and a pattern, say eleven dollars more.”’ 

“T always did like economy,” he said, 
joyously. 

“TI will hire a girl who, if she works 
fast, can finish the work in three days; she 
ought to overhaul the whole shabby old 
dress in that time, William, so that in 
stead of looking like a fright, as I do now, 
I shall once more be presentable, and all 
through close figuring. Now, don’t ever 
say I am not careful of your cash.” 

‘“Well,’’ he said, the smile dying from 
his face, ‘that figures twenty-five dollars 
already; is—is there any other little inci- 
dental ?”’ 


“Oh, yes; then, if you let me get a new | 


blouse waist, say at eight dollars and a 
half, I think, William, I will be all rigged 
out for the Summer, and all by altering 
over this old dress.’’ 

As she spoke, she gave a vicious tug at 
a seam and it ripped half a yard. 

“Eliza,” he said, “don’t rip another 
thread; I think ‘I may ask as much, may 
I not? I have been a good husband to 

. you, eh, Eliza?” 

Tears rolled down his cheeks; his voice 
was as husky as a plate of stewed corn. 

‘Oh, well,” she snapped; ‘‘ what is it 
now ?” 

“Don’t rip up the dress; go buy a new 
one and spend the Summer in the mountains 
on what otherwise you would have sunk in 
the old wreck !” 





WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
yay liberally for your services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required, Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID YHAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine, 











When in Doubt 
What to Wear 


Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 3 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
MAHLER BROS., 503-507 Gth Ave., N. ¥ 














Send to 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥., for Samples of 
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ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 


stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


mp WOODBURY'S 





FACIAL SOAP 





JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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MADAME ROWLEY'S TOILET 


15 


MASK 


(Om FACE GLO vV =). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the 
recommended to Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching and Preserving the 


The Mask is Sort and PLIABLE, and can be EASILY 
APPLIED and WoRN without DiscoMFoRT or INCONVENIENCE. 


Ist, 


2d. It is durable and does not dissolve 
or come asunder, but holds its original 


shape. 

3d. It has been ANNALYZED by. EMI- 
NENT SCIENTISTS and CHEMICAL EXPERTS, 
and pronounced PERFECTLY PURE and 
HARMLESS. 

4th, With ordinary care the Mask will 
LasT FOR YEARS, and its valuable proper- 
ties NEVER BECOME IMPAIRED. 

5th, The Mask is protected by letters 

atent, has been introduced ten years, and 
is the ONLY GENUINE article of the kind. 
6th, It is RECOMMENDED by EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS and SCIENTIFIC MEN as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 

7th, The Maskis as UNLIKE the fraud- 
ulent appliances used for conveying cos- 
metics, etc., to the face, as day is to night, 
and it bears no analogy to them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with 
PERFECT Privacy if desired. The CLos- 
EST SCRUTINY cannot detect that it has 
been used. 





| 9th. 


TRADE MARK, 


The Toilet Mask (cr Face Glove) in position tc the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


pera which it is 
omplexion : 


It is a NATURAL BEAUTIFIER for BLEACHING and PRE- 
SERVING the SKIN,and REMOVING COMPLEXIONAL IMPERFECTIONS. 


10th, The Mask issold at a moderate 
price, and one purchase ends the eapense. 

11th. Hundreds of dollars uselessly 
expended for cosmetics, lotions and like 
preparations may be saved by those who 
possess it. 

12th. Lavtiks in every section of the 
country are using the Mask with gratify- 
ing results. 

13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly and 
effective for beautifying purposes, and 
never injures the most delicate skin. 

14th, While it is intended that the 
MASK should be Worn DvRING SLEEP, it 
may be applied, with equally good results, 
at Any TIME, to suit the convenience of 
the wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received the 
testimony of well-known society and 

rofessional ladies, who proclaim it to 
e the greatest discovery for beautify- 
ing purposes ever offered to woman- 
kind. 





A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial Letters. 


“Tam so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” 


“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.” 


“ My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's,” 


“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” 


“ Asa medium for removing discolorations, softening 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequaled.” 


“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treas- 
e.” 


“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





* IT have worn the mask but two weeks, and am amazed 
at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





“ The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 


“ For softening and beautifying the skin there is noth- 
ing to compare with it.” 


“ Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 

“ Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com- 
plexion should have one.” 





“ For bleaching the skin and removing imperfections 
I know of nothing so good.” 


“TI have worn the Mask but three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappeared.” 





“ The Mask should be kept in every lady’s toilet case.” 





“T must tell you how delighted Iam with your Toilet 
Mask; it gives unbounded satisfactiou.” 


“ A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ use of 
the Mask.” 





“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar 
velous.” 


“ After three weeks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared.” 


“My sister used one for a spotte’' skin, and her com 
plexion is all that can Le du ired.” 
* It does even more than is claimed for it.” 


« T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy complexion 
after trying all kinds of cosmetics without success.” 





COMPLESSZIoLD BLS DMIsSrlaas 
may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently 
by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from 
the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. it is harmless, costs little and saves its 
user money. It prevents and REMOVES 


V7 eI Es, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. S 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full! 


64 Broadway, New York. 


etc., use it. 
mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 11 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, 


particulars, 





Torrey 
Razors 


—AND— 


Strops 


Highest in Quality. 
Known the world over as 
incomparably The Best. 
Some troubles are difficult 
> to dodge. Shaving troub- 

les can always be avoided by the use of 
TORREY RAZORS and TORREY STROPS. 
Every Razor sold under a 
GUARANTEE to GIVE SATISFACTION. 
If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take 
any other, but send for Catalogue, telling how to 
select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in order, 


J. R. TORREY RAZOR CoO., 
P. O. Box 753 M. WORCESTER, MASS. 


TRANSFORMATION PUZZLES. 


ENTIRELY NEW 
B= A Collection of 176 Unique Puzzles, “G0 
sing, The best thing yet for 
Interesting,; The Parton, The CLUB Room, 
Exciting, The TRAVELER, The SCHOOL Room, 
Instructive. {The NursERY,The KINDERGARTEN 
May be enjoyed alike by young and old. Complete 
solution of each puzzle. published in book form, 
all for 25 cents by mail. Address 
DENISON & CO., Pubrs., CINCINNATI, 0. 


















HAY FEVER SUFFERERS. 


Here is an absolute relief for 
The inventor of this wonderfu 
pliance had suffered with 

BLATT EE VEF 
For 20 Years. 

It affords him and others absolute 
relief, it will do the same for you. 

ed at home a few minutes daily. 
Sent post-paid. Full information free. 
GIBBS RESFIRATOR co., 

38 La Salle St., Chicag . 


ou. 
ap- 








Consultation free, st office or by letter, Openéam.to6 p.m, | 





PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 


Freckles and Supertiuous Hair; to 
Increase or uce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
i A < interest to every 


lady Ration sealed) 
MADAME LAUTIER, 14 W. 25d St, NX chy. 


How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, | 








PENSIONS ! rors PENSIONS f 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served 90 days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 


HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


WIbDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 


INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Piace your ciaims in our hands and you will nou make a mistake. Ifyou have @ 
claim on file, you can siraw uw pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Pour years 
atthe Front during the war and ‘'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, hag 
placed us in ‘he front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 


information on the subject of pensions. 


ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


BF Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 





FREE 


fide offer: 
adaguerreotype of yourse 
family, livin 

nest CRA 


In order to introduce our CRA YOR 


For 90 days, _I o int 
PORTRAITS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 


Send us a good protograph. or a tintype, or 
f,or apy member of your 
or dead, and we will uae you one of our 
oO 


N PORTRAITS free of charge, 


provides you exhibit it to your friends and use your infilnence in securing us future orders. 


out and return it to us with 
Ship your portrait accordingly. 


your photograph, 
CODY & CO-, 


& 


with your name ao 
755 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


address back of photos, 80 We Ca 


REFERENCES, all Banks and Mercantile Agencies in New York City or Brooklyn, 





ow-Fortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 per 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
y salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Pinless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 

raser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, aud is king 
ipt of 50c. will mail sample of either, or sam- 
1, with circulars. Pon ae and_terms. 
ure your territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 


ofall. On receipt 





LINE CO., 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
E 
th in lasses needed. KEENE, 


of ¢ 
F R E 1301 Washiagton St., Boston, Mass. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
cure. Sendat once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


ye Tester by mail. Shows at once 
e kind of 





BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM, 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


boss 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 

4 } sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 

2 Y CAUTION—See that the name 
2? Beeman is on each wrapper. 

P © grain pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digeh hee proins of 4-20. f it Daanet be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


FAT PEOPL to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with. 
ou 


t starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. F. 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


















You can reduce your weight 10 








ONCE A WEEK. 


= , 
_ Slt mE 
, ie ana 
ME aa 


= 


— 
CLassicus—** What is the matter? You look terribly blue.” 
CENTERUSH—" Yes. Just got the returns of my exam.” 
CLassicus—** Plucked ? ” 
CENTERUSH—‘‘ No, Got through, and I must now give up my place in the eleven 
and pass into oblivion.” 


BU 
STANDARD 28% FAVORING 


“ONCENTRE® 


EXTRACI®> 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtfal people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national 
reputation, 








RNETT’s 


ERFEC?, 


PURE 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
Genilemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 


in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 
impure and deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 
during the last two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer those prepared 
by Joseph Buzuett & Co., of Bosten, above all others.” 





[VoL. IX., No. 11, JUNE 25, 1892.] 





The stomach can deal with 
a drop when it cannot deal 
with a spoonful, 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil broken up into drops 
invisibly small; each separate 
drop is wrapped in glycerine 
so that the taste is lost. 

This is why Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the easy and effectual 
form of cod-liver oil. 

Hypophosphites of lime 
and soda combine in tonic ef- 
fect with the half-digested oil. 

Let us send you a book on 
it; free. 


3‘WORTH A GUINEA A Box. 

] Science: 
, MEDICAL 

SCIENCE 


has achieved a 


Tobe. 


the production of 

Headache and ail 

Bilious and Ner. 

arising from Impaired Digestion, Con- 

stipation and Disordered Livers; and 
th. Ofall druggists, 2% centsa 

New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


great triumph in 

PILLS which will cure Sick 
vous Disorders 

‘ they will quickly restore women to oommicte 


Pk 














Sco1rr & Bownr.,, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of codeliver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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Don’t Confine 


the use of Armour’s Extract of ah 
Beef to the sick room. at. as ny ; MANUFACTURED BY 
& HUBBARD MFG, CO. 


invaluable to the sick and BRAD 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


convalescent, but its largest field is 
Send for our little book. It will interest you, 





LAMP. 


in the kitchen and camp. There 
are many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our litthe Cook Book 
explains seyeral. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








You need work. 


(If not this adv. does not interest you) 


You sss $75 to $250 a month, 


provided you work witha little vim, vigor, 
pluck and push. 

We have got something new. It costs 
nothing to investigate. Must have a live, 
wide-awake representative in your com- 
munity, either man or woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 
mail. Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








KEYLESS FLY FAN 


A GREAT Invaluable in the 
dining-room, sick- 
Home Gomfort 


room, Office, or at the 
eeaside, as it secures 
It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 


entire freedom from 
the annvyance of flies. 

and movement of the 

wings while revolving. 


In hot, sultry weath- 
Will run 75 minutes at 


er, its use insures 
cleanlipess at meals 

a time, and can be re- 

wound by simply turn- 

ing cross-piece at top 

of base. 


> o key re- 
quired. EVERY FAN 
GUARANTEED, 

Price, $2.50 each. 
hardware or house-furnishing dealers, write to 
MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

Y Ss 


OLE MANUFACTURERS. 


IF YOUR HUSBAND FINDS FAULT 


with your cooking, send us ten two-cent stamps for 
Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book and make him happy. 
E. B. GOODNOW & CO., Box 1687, Boston, Mass. 


lh hh hh bb 


ORDER per. !l, 














comfort and rest to the 
weary, and a blessing 
in the sick-chamber. 


The cost is a trifle 
compared to the bene- 
fit derived from its use, 

If you cannot buy from your 


White Mountain Ham- 

mock Chair, 

For the House, Lawn, Porch 
and Camp. Is Chock 
Full of Comfort and 

Blessed Rest. 


PRICE, $3.00. 
- The Alford & Berkele 
= Co.,77 Chambers Street, New 
=——t=—===—— York, P. O. Box 2002. 


DEAFNESS. 1540. Novses curen 


. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
enly by F.Hsscon, 85d Bway, N.¥. Write for book of prootak REE 








Trial of Or. Judd’s 
Electric Belts and Bat- 
teries Combined. Sent 
to anyone on trial free. 
Costs nothing to try them. Willcure you. Give 
size. Agents wanted. DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich 














PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
Fa oReicCm OFTARRaLL, 


ATTORINEYT AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 











because we wish you to use your influence to assist us in securing orders. Send us:a photo or 

First Nationa! Bank, Chieago, or any Mercantile Agency, as to our 

must not be confounded with the poor article turned out by the so-called ‘* Crayon Companies,” * Portrait 
FOR THE 


G R A T | S other small picture of yourself or any other'perscn. Will forfeit 
standing and responsibility. Have received many testimonials among 
Societies » or.Copying Houses.’”? Send photo and be convinced. Kellogg & Mayer, Artists, 96 State St., Chicago. 


We will make you one of our superior large crayon portraits free of charge for a sample 
$5.00 for any photo we fail to return safely with crayon. Refer to 
which is one from Gov. Fifer of Illinois. We are making a high grade genuine crayon portrait which 
BARRYS ITRICOPHEROUS 
. Anelegant dressing exquisitely ed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- fi 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glands and 
A muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


Wife 
LO) RN eae ae 





0 Da: yo introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Special Giiere Sena 
were ma yo MR ib Picture, Photograph or any ons of yourself or be: 


f your family, living or dead, and we will make youa CRAYON PORTRAIT 
F OF CHARGE, provided ou exhibit it to your friends as a sample of ou 
work and use your {nituence in securing us future orders, Place name an 


address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We maké 

any change in picture you wish not iptertoriog wit likeness. Refer to any 

bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., New Germar 
ILL. P.S8.—We will forfeit $100 te any one is a phee 


Theatre, CHICA 
and pr hence crayon picture FREE as per this offer. Tais offer 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


**A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
*¢ It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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